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Art. VI. — A year's residence in the United States of America; 
treating of the face of the country, the climate, the soil, the 
■products, the mode of cultivating the land, of labour, of food, 
of raiment; of the expenses qf housekeeping, and of the usual 
manner of living ; qf the manners and customs of the people ; 
and of the institutions of the country, civil, political and re- 
ligious. In three parts. By William Cobbett. Part I. Con- 
taining a description of the face of tlie country, the climate, 
the seasons and the soil ; the facts being taken from the au- 
thor's daily notes during a tcfiole year. II. An account of 
the author's agricidtural experiments in the cultivation of 
t/ie Ruta Baga, or Russia, or Swedish turnip, which af- 
ford proof what the climate and soil are. New York. Print- 
ed for the author, by Clayton & Kingsland. 1818. 

The defects of American agriculture are great, from natu- 
ral and adventitious causes. That of Virginia and the South- 
ern States, was, if we believe a writer of their own,* as late 
as 1815,' at the lowest state of degradation.' And as to these 
Northern, although the condition of labourers, the subdivis- 
ion of lands, and other circumstances connected with our po- 
litical state, had somewhat elevated its condition above the 
lowest point of improvement, yet, in almost every respect, 
(the cultivation, perhaps, of Indian corn excepted,) its state 
was, until recently, so humble and depressed, as to give no 
just cause of exultation, in any comparison. The causes of 
this may be traced, rather to the condition of the first settlers 
and their descendants, than to any defect in soil or climate. 
Their first settlements were made along the coasts of the sea, 
or on the banks of navigable waters. The ocean and its tribu- 
tary streams offered fields for cultivation, easier and morelucra- 
tive, in the scattered state of their population, than any which 
the lands could afford. The fisheries, navigation, and com- 
merce thus naturally arrested the attention and -chiefly occu- 
pied the thoughts of our ancestors. And whatever there was 
of agriculture was limited to the supply of the necessary 
wants of the people, and to the yielding of a scanty surplus 
for the humble demands of colonial commerce. Tiie circum- 
stances of the country, during the first century and a half, 
after its settlement, — indeed, down to the time of the revo- 

* Arafor, by the Hon. John Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia. 
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lutionary struggle, — were such as unavoidably tended to de- 
press agriculture below its just consequence, in the scale of 
useful employments ; and to elevate all the arts, connected 
with navigation, in a proportionable degree above their pro- 
per estimation. Not only was, comparatively, all the little 
capital then possessed in the country attracted to the haunts 
of commerce, and drawn away from those of agriculture, but 
the temptations to trade and to a seafaring life were so strong 
as to deprive the farmer often of the most active and intelli- 
gent of his sons. When to this was added the unceasing 
drain upon the agricultural population, by the prospects, 
which the extent of the interiour, and the cheapness of lands 
opened to enterprize, and the consequent effect upon the de- 
mand for labour, there is more cause of surprize at the good- 
ness of the actual state of cultivation, than of reproach that 
it did not receive higher improvement. Besides, in England 
itself, — .the country, to which, in their colonial state, our an- 
cestors naturally looked for leaders and examples, — the state 
of agriculture did not begin to attract any general and sys- 
tematical attention, until a little after the middle of the last 
century. This was the era of Agricultural societies, and 
of royal and legislative patronage. At that time, the spirit 
of Agriculture began in that country to awaken from the 
sleep and indolence of the dark and feudal ages. Nobles, 
statesmen and capitalists began to take pride and to find 
their interest, in superintending and stimulating the labours 
of the husbandman. The American farmer and capitalist 
would, probably, have joined earlier in the generous compe- 
tition, which this new state of things excited, had not, at first, 
the revolutionary contest, and the subsequent political em- 
barrassments both deprived them of the means and forced 
their attention upon other objects ; and had not, afterwards, 
the advantages resulting from our neutrality, during the 
wars of the French revolution, required the employment of 
all, and more than all, the pecuniary resources of the coun- 
try. Circumstances have thus, for a long time, tended to fix 
our own eyes, as they fixed those of our ancestors, almost 
exclusively upon the ocean. 

A new arrangement in the relations of the useful arts to 
«ach other, seems to have commenced in our country; found- 
ed, as is easily discernible, upon the new state of things, 
which peace among the powers of Europe and the increase of 
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population and capital, (the effect of time and successful com- 
mercial industry,) have induced. 

The natural effect of peace and of the resulting competition 
of the commercial nations of the earth, must necessarily be 
to limit the sphere of commercial industry, and to diminish 
its profits. Capital will be thrown back from the water, to 
seek employment upon the land. Of the excess, beyond the 
wants of the merchant, one part will be directly applied to 
Agriculture, and the other indirectly, by its being vested in 
manufactures. For whatever tends to create and fix a great 
population in a country, must unavoidably tend to increase, 
in that country, the food necessary for its support. So that it 
may be said, with almost exact truth, that whatever capital 
commerce cannot employ, becomes eventually a bounty on 
Agriculture. The United States already begin to perceive 
the effects of the great increase of capital and population, 
in the attention paid to this branch of industry, in the Agri- 
cultural associations and the legislative patronage, which are 
active in the principal states of the Union. A new era in the 
state of Agriculture has, unquestionably, commenced ; which, 
we trust, will not be less splendid, or eventful, than any we have 
been accustomed to celebrate. The effect of this new state 
of things is to attract general consideration and concern for 
the art ; to stimulate the ambition of the farmer, and to mul- 
tiply and concentrate the means of information in relation 
to all the subjects connected with its prosperity. It is im- 
possible to witness these honourable exertions, without ap- 
plause and congratulation. They may not, indeed, be crown- 
ed with immediate, or with very splendid success j — but it 
will be progressive and certain. 

In this state of things, therefore, it is impossible, not to 
look with interest on every work, which coincides with the 
general tendency to advance agricultural prosperity in the 
United States. That before us is of such a character ; and, 
it must be confessed, is executed in a spirit not less excellent 
than intelligent. Like all the works of this author, it is of- 
ten tinctured with the bitterness of party invective. In a 
work on Agriculture, this display of political weapons is use- 
less and uncongenial with the subject. Its tendency is, how- 
ever, to give somewhat of variety and vivacity to the dis- 
cussion, which a dissertation merely didactic would have been 
unable to attain. Besides, it identifies the writer. And this 

Vol. VI II. No. 1. 18 
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incidental effect is not uninteresting, when we witness the po- 
litical gladiator, in other labours than those, of spuming the 
sand of the Arena. Nor is it without pleasure that we see 
the muscle, which a life of combat has enured to strength 
and activity, expending its powers on useful labours and in 
promoting tranquil pursuits. 

The volume before us contains only the first part of the 
proposed work, and consists of two chapters. The first is a 
description of the climate, seasons, and soil of the United 
States. The second, an account of the Ruta Baga, or as it 
is often called, the Russian, or Swedish turnip culture. 

The mode adopted by the author, in describing the climate 
and seasons, is, of all others, perhaps, the fairest and most 
satisfactory. He presents the reader with a copy of a jour- 
nal kept by himself for one year, from May 1817, to April 
1818. This method, as far as it pretends to go, is, to say the 
least, unexceptionable. It avoids the necessary indistinct- 
ness of general descriptions, and, if fairly kept, precludes a!l 
possibility of deception. It cannot be doubted, that this work 
presents a pretty just account of the seasons, to which it re- 
lates. The wit, vivacity, and occasional party and personal 
asperity of the writer, relieve the natural dryness of a diary. 
Of the two former, we shall give some specimens. With the 
latter, we shall have nothing to do. 

1 1817, May 7. Cold, sharp. East wind; — just like that, which 
makes the old debauchees in London, shiver and shake ' 

' June 9. Rain all day. The wood green, and so beautiful ! 
The leaves look so fresh and delicate ! But the flowering locust 
only begins to show leaf. It will, by and by, make up, by its 
beauty for its shyness at present.' 

' June f 3. Hot and heavy, like the pleading of a quarter ses- 
sions lawyer ' 

' June 19. Fine day. But now comes my alarm. The mos- 
quitoes and, still worse, the common horsefly, — which used to 
plague us so in Pennsylvania, and which were the only things I 
disliked belonging to the climate of America. Mosquitoes arc 
bred in stagnant water, of which here is none. Flies are bred in 
filth, of which none shall be near me, as long as I can use a shovel 
or abroom. They will follow fresh meat and fish. Have neither. 
Or be very careful.' 

' July 21 Fine hot day ; but heavy rain at night — Flies a feu: 
Not more than in England. My son Jol n, who has just return- 
ed from Pennsylvania, says, they are as great torments there as 
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ever. At a friend's house (a farm house) there, two quarts of 
flies were caught in one window in one day ! I do not believe 
there are two quarts in all my premises. But, then, I cause all 
wash and slops to be carried forty yards from the house. I suffer 
no peelings or greens, or any rubbish to lie near the house. I suffer 
no fresh meat to remain more than one day fresh in the house. 
I proscribe all fish. Do not suffer a dog to enter the house. 
Keep all pigs at the distance of sixty yards. And sweep all 
round about once every week, at least ' 

July 28. Very, very hot. The thermometer 85 degrees in the 
shade : but a breeze. Never slept better, in all my life. No 
covering. A sheet under me and a straw bed. And then so 
happy to have no clothes to put on, but shoes and trowsers! My 
window looks to the east. The moment Aurora appeals, I am in 
the orchard. It is impossible for any human being to lead a hap- 
pier life than this. How I pity those, who are compelled to en- 
dure the stench of cities ; but for those, who remain there with- 
out being compelled, I have no pity.' 

We could multiply extracts of this kind ; but these are 
sufficient to exhibit the general style of the Journal. His 
remarks, so far as they relate to subjects of family economy 
and agricultural arrangements, are almost universally shrewd, 
judicious and entertaining. 

The second chapter treats of the ' culture, mode of preserv- 
ing and uses of the Ruta Baga, sometimes called the Russian, 
and sometimes the Swedish turnip.' 

It cannot be doubted, that this vegetable deserves all the 
eulogium that Mr. Cobbett bestows upon it. In common with 
many other roots, it can be raised in great quantities on 
small tracts of land, (from five hundred to six hundred bush- 
els the acre,) with very ordinary skill, and, comparatively, 
with little labour. It is a food, of which almost every species 
of animal is fond, and on which they will thrive. This fact 
is known by the experience of some farmers in our neigh- 
bourhood, so far as relates to sheep, horn cattle, horses, and 
hogs ; to these Mr. Cobbett adds < dogs and poultry.' — 
fn addition to this quality, which it has in common with some 
other vegetables, it has, perhaps, in the following respect, the 
preeminence over them all, — the potato not excepted, — that 
it will keep well and sound, not only through the winter, but 
through the ensuing summer. ' It loses none of its good qual- 
ities by being long kept, although dry all the while. This is 
the testimony of Mr. Cobbett, and as far as our exj>eriencc 
goes, it is a just statement. On all these accounts, this root 
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ought to be sedulously cultivated by the farmers of these 
Northern States ; as being suited to their climate and re- 
markably well adapted to ensure a wholesome and cheap food 
for their cattle, in the spring and early part of the summer. 
In treating of the mode of culture, Mr. Cobbett is satisfac- 
tory and exemplary. We could wish that every man, who 
undertakes to describe any particular cultivation, would de- 
scend to a similar minuteness of detail, which leaves nothing 
to be asked or desired. In truth, he seems to us to exhaust 
the topic which he discusses, as far as such topics are capa- 
ble of being exhausted. To give some idea of the precision, 
with which his plan is sketched and executed, we subjoin the 
heads under which he details his information. 

' Description of the plant. 
Mode of saving and preserving the seed. 
Time of sowing. 

Quality and preparation of the land. 
Manner of sowing. 
After culture. 
Transplanting. 

Time and manner of harvesting. 
Quantity of the crop. 
Uses of, and mode of applying the crop.' 

. Each of these heads is considered, his experience both in 
this country and in England stated, and the result and the 
reasons for it canvassed with a characteristic sagacity and 
liveliness. As we have said, there is extraneous matter that be- 
longs to the man and the politician, and has nothing to do with 
the subject, or with the American agriculturalist. His course 
is, in truth, sufficiently eccentric. But if he at times plunges 
the reader into the mire of transatlantic politics, he at others 
amply repays him, by the many remarks of a general nature, 
not strictly belonging to the immediate subject, yet altogether 
agricultural, with which this little work is interspersed. Upon 
the whole, it indicates a mind active, laborious, intelligent, 
interested in the subject and personally attentive to the ex- 
periments the writer describes. It abounds with sound agri- 
cultural maxims and remarks. And although the author 
now and then dashes to a conclusion, and reasons concerning 
a result with more vivacity than solidity, yet this is much 
less frequent than, from the known general texture of his 
mind, could have been anticipated. In general, his remarks 
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are true and weighty, and suited both to stimulate and in- 
struct. 

The work we have been thus called upon to consider, has 
been deemed by us of the greater importance, not so much on 
account of the particular cultivation, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal subject of the volume, as from its connexion with root cul- 
tivation in general, and the applicability of the author's reason- 
ing, his system and his experiments to that most important of 
all agricultural topics. The cultivation of roots is the foundation 
of all hope, in these Northern States, of a prosperous condition 
of agriculture. In a country and climate like ours, where 
two thirds of all its cleared lands are mere pasture ground, 
and whose climate requires that cattle should be fed by hand, 
at least five months in the year, there can be no extensive 
amelioration of the condition of its agriculture, without mak- 
ing provision for a cheap and large supply of winter food for 
its stock. Until this is effected, more than half of the actual 
product of its pasture-ground is lost, because the proportion 
of stock kept in the summer will necessarily be regulated by 
the quantity of food produced for their support in the winter. 
The experience of all countries distinguished for agricultural 
improvements j — indeed, a very slight attention to the nature 
of the subject, — evinces, that, for the supply of winter food in 
great quantities, there is no cultivation, in point either of 
quantity, certainty, facility or cheapness, to be compared 
with that of roots. The Mangle Wurtale, or Scarcity root, 
the parsnip, the carrot, the cabbage, the common turnip and 
the Swedish, or Ruta Baga, have each their advocates. Per- 
haps each of them has, in particular soils and situations, advan- 
tages over the other. All, or at least several of them, should 
enter into every extensive scheme of husbandry ; inasmuch, 
as not only variety in food is most conducive to the health of 
the farmer's stock, but also as the cultivation of several kinds 
has a tendency to make him more independent of the sea- 
sons, — since the same course of weather, which may destroy 
his hope as to one species, will often ensure his success in 
another. Whatever root is selected, the general objects of at- 
tention, in a wise cultivation, are well illustrated by Mr. Cob- 
bett's rules of proceeding in relation to that of the Ruta Baga. 
This it was our original intention to have analysed and 
illustrated. But we fear we have already trespassed on the 
patience of those who love learned dissertations, such as 
savour of books rather than of the soil, 



